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TECHNICAL CHAPTER No. I. 



By E. D. 




JAPANESE LEATHER PAPERS AND 
HOW THEY ARE MADE. 



HE increasing popularity of these goods 
for purposes of wall decoration is 
■ sufficient justification for our in- 
viting our readers to accompany 
us on a " personally conducted " 
expedition t o Japan, free of 
charge, and to inspect, when we 
arrive there, the principal Gov- 
ernment factory and the proc- 
esses adopted therein, where- 
by "the soft, fibrous plant 
undergoes transformation into 
the finished and much-admired wall decoration. 

Until within recent years organized labor in Japan 
was almost unknown. Some fifteen years ago the 
Imperial Printing Department, known as " Insatsu 
Keyoku " — literally, the " Stamping Bank-note Office " 

was established by the Government, and was the 

first attempt to organize industry on a large scale 
which the country had seen — that is, so far as re- 
lates to the regulation or fixing of the hours of work. 
It was a bold step to take in a country the inhabitants 
of which had, up to that time, wrought and labored as 
though eternity was before them, and times and seasons 
a thing unknown ; but the experiment has been attended 
with marvelous success, and the example of the Gov- 
ernment has been imitated again and again. 

The adaptive mind of the Jap has "caught on" to 
the advantages accruing to organization and method as 
against desultory and spasmodic effort. Indeed, events 
march so rapidly in the land of the rising sun that 'the 
present generation may, ere long, witness ' ' lock-outs " 
and "strikes "and a celestial "John Burns," leading 
his fellow-unionists from victory to victory. 

At the Imperial Printing Works all the printing of 
the State is done, from the primers for the Educational 
Department, and the stamps and cards for the Post 
Office, to the paper currency which obtains so largely 
in the retail business of the country. 

So rapidly have the Japs assimilated Western ideas 
and methods that the organization of the works is as com- 
plete as that of any European establishment, and but for 
the almond eyes, dark skins, and raven hair of the em- 
ployees, added to their distinctiveness, the visitor might 
imagine himself in an European works, in-so-far as the 
orderly conduct and regular prosecution of the work is 
concerned. Asa writer has recently said, " Here, as 
there, there is the chatter and the bustle and the laugh- 
ter, the sudden ringing of a bell, the troops of workmen, 



the buzz of wheels, the endless click of machinery — the 
whole paraphernalia of a Western workshop." 

But to us, one most interesting portion of this huge 
hive of industr} 7 - is the section where the now world- 
famous leather papers are made. 

The rarest and choicest leathers of Europe have been 
impounded and used as motifs for the modern work, and 
these, passing through the mental crucible of the native 
Japanese mind, have emerged therefrom bearing the 
impress of the Oriental art with distinctive character, 
and yet with sufficient conformity to Western preju- 
dices, if you will — or tastes, if you prefer it — to become 
admissible in almost - any scheme of decoration. The 
"happy-go-lucky " style of coloring, which resulted in 
a variety of shades of ostensibly the same color appear- 
ing on the same breadth of paper, whilst it possessed 
a certain artistic quality where a small quantity only 
was concerned, was a positive drawback when large sur- 




faces had to be covered. This, too, has gone by the 
board, and there is a sufficient approximation to uni- 
formity of color without impairing its character or be- 
coming mechanical, to meet all the demands — and they 
are many — made upon it. 

All our readers must have been struck with the tough, 
fibrous, woolly appearance of these Japanese leather 
papers. When they are pulled apart or torn there is a 
fibre which at first sight looks like a cloth, so tough is 
it. This is obtained from the paper plant, known to 
botanists by the name of Edgeworthia Papyrifera^ a plant 
abundant and common in Japan. 

The first step towards the completed paper is the cut- 
ting of the block, as represented in our illustration No. 
i. A large cylinder of hard wood is suspended on a 
frame and the engraver sits to it, cutting out the design 
with knife or chisel, as the case may require. The 
manner of handling tools is distinctively Japanesque. 
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No. 2. Stenciling. 



The engraving of the block may be called the most 
artistic, as it is the most important of all the processes 
involved. The slightest deviation from absolute ac- 
curacy would mean, probably, the re-cutting of the 
block. 

One is apt to associate with the Japanese work a free 
and easy, unfettered dash and "go," but this is only a 
superficial judgment; a closer inspection, or a more in- 
timate and extended acquaintance with their artistic 
productions, shows the perfection of mathematical pre- 
cision which attends their work, where it is required. 
In the case of these rollers, the greatest care is exer- 
cised to make the fitting and adjustment exact. The 
roller having been cut or properly prepared, the next 
step is to put the paper on. This is done by men, as it 
is an operation demanding continuous and prolonged 
exertion such as few women could sustain. The paper 
is taken in pieces of one yard square, and laid on the 
engraved cylinder. The subsequent pieces of paper, in 
layers of about three or four, are pasted by women, 
and afterwards laid one above the other,, and the oper- 
ative then takes his brush, which is small, long-handled 
and filled with soft bristles, thick-set in a rough and 
ready style, and with these a vigorous pounding process 
goes on, the paper being beaten into the mould very 
much after the manner of brass repousse work. As 
each section is completed the cylinder is given a turn, 
and another part comes into view and is attacked, and 
so the process goes on until the whole length is covered. 

The paper is now taken on bamboo poles, T-shaped 
at the end, and hung on a bamboo support to dry. 
After the exposure to the air has thoroughly dried it, the 




process of decoration begins. In its crude state the sur- 
face is spongy and absorbent, almost like blotting paper, 
and it is now admitted to several coatings of strong 
size, which renders the surface comparatively smooth 
and non-absorbent. The next process is to cover the 
paper with tinfoil, which is attached with a kind of 
mordant and then beaten into all the interstices of the 
pattern with soft-haired brushes. Here, again, women 
and girls find occupation, the work being light and such 
as is suited to the sensitive touch of a woman's hand. 

As most of our readers are aware, the metal would 
soon discolor and grow black were it not protected, and 
this is done by two or three coats of lacquer. Here the 
Japs occupy ground from which they can defy the world, 
for they enjoy the monopoly of the beautiful lac which 
forms so large and important an element in their deco- 
rative work. It is this lac which gives the gold look to 
the metal, and its exact color is at the discretion of the 
operator. Some of the wonderful deep bronze colors 
we have seen in these papers are due entirely to the 
rich coloring of the lac on the tinfoil, and the absolute 
exclusion from the air which the lacquer imparts 
effectually protects the 
metal from any discol- 
oration, and ensures 
that permanency to the 
gold which is so import- 
ant a feature in these 
decorations. 




No. 3. The Finishing Touches. 



No. 4. Brushes Used in the Making of Japanese Leather Papers. 



The paper is now embossed, sized, metalled, and lac- 
quered, the embossed pattern being one all-over 
gold effect, but it is rarely that the papers are sent out 
in this form, and the next process is the laying-in of the 
grounds. This is effected by stencils. Stencils are cut 
(and those who have once seen Japanese stencils will 
never forget them for the marvelous, fairy-like manner in 
which they are cut) to fit the background, and girls ply 
the brush with wonderful dexterity, laying in the 
ground with great rapidity. The constant use of these 
stencils makes the girls very expert, and they almost 
intuitively know if there is a little irregularity in the 
pattern, and guard against it accordingly. The girls 
work opposite each other, as depicted in our illustra- 
tion, and as they leave the parts done, another girl fol- 
lows after them, touching up the " ties " and wiping off 
any parts where the color has gone over. 

A striking instance of the relative costs between 
American labor and that of the native Jap may be 
gathered from the fact that on a recent occasion, when 
a large stock of a special coloring did not " go off," the 
proprietors found it cheaper to return it direct to Japan, 
pay all transit and dues, and have the ground painted 
in afresh, instead of doing it here. The rolls are then 
hung up and allowed to dry, after which they are sent 
off to the go-downs of the various merchants at Yoko- 
hama, whence they are distributed to every centre of 
the civilized world. 



